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real appreciation of the qualities that make for good leadership. But, 
best of all there came to this class, not just the power to discover mistakes 
and correct them, but the ability and desire to set for themselves a goal 
of achievement and to work definitely and purposefully toward that goal. 

Lillian E. Whiton 
Junior High School 
Long Beach, Cal. 

ORIENTATION OF THE ENGLISH CLASS 

Why do we expect so little in English from high-school graduates ? 
Is it because experience has shown that the methods at present used in 
grade and high schools generally yield unsatisfactory results, or because 
we believe that it takes at least three years in high school and one year 
in college, besides several years in grade school, for a native-born Ameri- 
can to learn to write his own language in a satisfactory manner? I 
shall leave the decision to you, but before you answer I feel that you 
should consider two facts; first, that every day high-school and even 
college graduates perpetrate elementary and inexcusable errors; second, 
that many very indifferent writers of average intelligence have attained 
greater benefits from short correspondence courses or from limited 
amounts of self-directed study than from all their grade-school, high- 
school, and college training in English. "Ah, but," you say, "they 
realized the value and importance of the ability sought and were eager 
to learn." Of course this is true, and have we not in this fact a sug- 
gestion as to the reason why high-school and college English courses 
benefit many students, especially young men, so little ? They do not 
realize the value of a fair mastery of written and spoken English. They 
are utterly uninterested in the subject, and their efforts are entirely 
perfunctory. Is it surprising that work done under such conditions so 
often proves profitless ? 

The great difficulty, as I see it, is that the majority of our students 
are unmotivated, and anything done without an adequate motive is 
very sure to be imperfectly accomplished. I shall, next year, make an 
attempt to provide my engineering students with motives by requiring 
every Freshman engineer to attend a Freshman orientation course which 
will consist of one lecture a week. I shall ask the strongest teachers on 
my own and other faculties, as well as people not connected with the 
university, to supply my men with such information as will enable them 
to judge whether they are likely to achieve success in the profession they 
have selected, which branch of this profession will probably prove most 
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congenial, and which studies they should emphasize if they wish to rise 
with maximum rapidity. We shall also attempt to show them the 
bearing of all their studies on their success as engineers, to instruct them 
how to study, to acquaint them with university traditions, to induce 
them to limit their extra-classroom activities, to select such outside 
interests as will prove most beneficial to them, and to impress upon them 
the importance of retaining their health. 

Very early in the course just outlined, I shall express my conviction 
that the English courses are among the most important in our curriculum, 
and shall endeavor to show that we are offering the engineering students 
a wonderful opportunity, not merely confronting them with a task — a 
chance to acquire a very valuable tool, not simply an accomplishment. 
I shall point out that those men who really hope to secure recognition 
as technical engineers will be terribly handicaped if they cannot talk 
easily and convincingly with capitalists, public commissions, and others 
who seek the services of engineers, and if their letters and written reports 
are not grammatical, logically arranged, concise, and well worded. I 
shall also acquaint the students with the fact that in no way can a young 
man so quickly and easily impress fellow-engineers with his ability as 
by contributing frequently to the technical press. Self-advertising of 
this kind is, of course, perfectly legitimate. 

"But," you say, "the high schools cannot adopt this plan." Why 

not? I am firm in my belief that they both can and should. I feel 

sure that some day every high school will offer exactly such a course, and 

that a recognized part of the work of the university will be to provide 

many of the speakers; the others will be drawn from local business and 

professional men. I am convinced, further, that the time is coming 

when every high school will have on its staff a "personnel officer" who 

will have had such training as will enable him to guide the students in 

choosing vocations, and who can help supply the motives that should 

be behind their work. 

G. M. Butler 

College of Mines and Engineering 
University of Arizona 



